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Symbolists and Decadents 

Le Decadent raised a hue and cry from the symbolists; yet 
their aims against the literature then in vogue were alike. 
Both wanted to be freed from form which had outlived itself. 

A. L. F. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

TWO NEW MAGAZINES 

We welcome two new magazines which are to be devoted 
wholly or largely to poetry — The Measure, published by 
Frank Shay at 4 Christopher Street, New York; and The 
Double-dealer, from 204 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 
The former began in March, the latter in January. 

The Measure: A Journal of Poetry is thus advertised: 

Edited by Maxwell Anderson, Padraic Colum, Agnes Kendrick 
Gray, Carolyn Hall, Frank Ernest Hill, David Morton, Louise 
Townsend Nicholl, George O'Neil, Genevieve Taggard. From 
these nine an acting editor and an assistant are elected quarterly 
by the board. 

We are much interested in this experiment of a shifting 

editorial board. As fellow-editors, we wonder how it will 

be arranged — will each pair of acting editors accept only 

the exact number of poems to be used in their own three 

numbers and return all others? or will there be hold-overs 

from one quarterly editorial pair to the next — hold-overs 

accepted by the first pair and perhaps despised by the second 

and third and fourth? At any rate, so populous an editorial 

board, with a three-months' elective tenure of office, makes 

for variety, relieving the editors of the danger of satiety 

and the magazine of a too monotonous consistency. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The first number, while not exciting, is competent and 
interesting. There is nothing revolutionary, but there are 
characteristic poems by Padraic Colum, Robert Frost, Con- 
rad Aikin, Alfred Kreymberg, Hazel Hall and others we 
know, besides two or three less familiar entries. The long- 
est poem, Ice Age, by Genevieve Taggard, asserts once more 
her unusual promise; and Wallace Stevens' Cortege for 
Rosenbloom is a beautiful airy fling of his magician's wand. 

Maxwell Anderson, the first editor, seems not over-con- 
fident in his initial article: "This is not an age favorable to 
great poetry," he says; "there are not any great poets writ- 
ing at this time in English, or none so far uncovered. . . . 
The very value of art, of life, grows dubious." And he 
confesses: 

The Measure, then, is a hope against hope, a venture in the 
face of despair, a fiddling while Rome burns. ... If The Measure 
gets hold of an undoubted masterpiece once in its career, it will 
be lucky. Poetry, of Chicago, has come out uninterruptedly for 
ten years without doing it. This is not the fault of the editors of 
Poetry. If there had been masterpieces to print, they would have 
printed them. 

Not yet ten years — only , eight-and-a-half ; so there is still 
hope! But meantime may we remind this despairing young 
editor that it takes a master to recognize a masterpiece ; and 
a slow procession of masters, in accord across spaces of time, 
to pronounce the ultimatum? 

The Double-dealer is an auspicious attempt to give the 
South a literary organ. It ought to succeed — we hope and 
trust it will, for the South has a right to speak with its own 
voice; and those members of the staff whom we know — for 
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Two New Magazines 

example, John McClure, the New Orleans poet, and Vincent 
Starrett, Chicago correspondent — are certainly competent. 

The local flavor is not yet very strong in the first three 
numbers, but no doubt that will come. Meantime we have 
a gay-spirited monthly which has the air of being happily 
alive, and some of whose entries — of stories, plays, criti- 
cism, verse — are vivid and interesting. H. M. 



NOTES 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, formerly of Chicago but now of New 
York, is the author of Minna and Myself (Pagan Pub. Co.) ; and 
of Advice (Alfred A. Knopf), which was reviewed last month. 

Miss Hazel Hall lives in Portland, Oregon. Her first book of 
verse will soon be published by the John Lane Co. 

Mr. Edward Sapir, of the Canadian Geological Survey in Ot- 
tawa, is the author of Dreams and Gibes (Poet Lore Co.). 

Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke was listed last month. 

The other poets in this number are new to our readers: 

Aline Kilmer (Mrs. Joyce Kilmer) of Larchmont, N. Y., is the 
author of Candles that Burn, published iu 1919 by the George H. 
Doran Co. 

Madame Muriel Ciolkowska is a poet and journalist resident 
in Bellevur, France. She has served as Paris correspondent of the 
London Egoist and other critical journals. 

Julia Weld Huntington (Mrs. John P.), who has published 
verse and prose in various magazines, lives near Norwich, Conn. 
Ruth Mason Rice (Mrs. Willis B.), a resident of New York, has 
published a novel and written for various papers. Miss Dorothy 
McVickar is living at present in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; and Miss 
Amy Bonner and Elizabeth Hart Pennell (Mrs. Henry B., Jr.) 
are residents of New York City. Miss Blanche Dismorr is an 
English poet, resident in or near London. So far as the editor 
knows, none of these six ladies has published as yet a book of 
verse. 
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